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<SOME HINDRANCES TO HEARTFELT DEVOTIOJT 

IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 



*WT niay, perhaps, be asked, What are my qualifications for 
<3 writing on this subject? 

First : I have attended service at 50 or more churches since 
I was ordained a Priest in Lent, 1867. At some I have 
officiated, at others not. 

Secondly : I am not a partisan as regards chants — Gre- 
•gorians, Anglican, single and double chants — from chants of all 
these kinds I have derived help for devotion, and I should be 
«orry if any one of these classes were to be banished from our 
-churches. 

Thirdly : I have not rushed into print on this subject. 

In September, 1879, I purposed to write a pamphlet on 
•"Some External Hindrances to Heart-felt Devotion in Public 
Worship," and had hoped to have published it before Christmas 
that year, but was diverted from my purpose ; so that I did not 
begin writing this present pamphlet till November 17th, 1882. 

And now What are these hindrances ? First, ,overfast . 
reading and singing. 

I know I am a slow reader myself, and should therefore, 
perhaps, hesitate to write on this subject were it not that there 
are others of the same opinion. I will therefore give some 
remarks of different persons on this, inserting remarks of my 
own between some of them. 

The first of these refers to the public reading of the Holy 
^Scriptures in church ; it is from an address of Mr. Westmacott 
•on the " Improvement of the Voice." 

" The Lessons can never be omitted. But they are practically omitted 
if the reader stumbles or hesitates, or mumbles or slurs over the allotted 
chapters, amid coughing and shuffling of feet, sounds never heard where there 
is distinct and emphatic rendering of the Bible, and what I may call manly 
delivery. And let us remember that very different will be the rendering of a 
chapter of Isaiah, a portion of the Hebrew history, or a parable, or the pitiless 
logic of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Each has its appropriate style without 
straining after effect. I have asserted the superior claims of the lessons to 
those of the sermon. We need not hesitate to own this, as the one is the word 
•of God, the other the comment of man. But it is found that oftentimes a 
parishioner will fancy that the preacher has descended from generals to 
.particulars, and attacked him personally. But no village David can consider 
that Nathan with his terrible " Thou art the man " has been manufactured 
expressly for him. So too the hard father whose son has enlisted— perhaps in 
-a fit of rage, or left the parental roof to run his course of riot, sees his own 
•story in that of the returning prodigal ; and the widow, who has lost the 
mainstay of her life, stands sorrowing yet comforted by the side of the Saviour 
at the gate of Nain. But .... to effect this the reading must be clear, 
slow, distinct, and sympathetic. Ask yourselves if these qualities distinguish 
-our modern church reading." 



The next remark on the subject is from the Oxford an£ 
Cambridge Undergraduate? Journal. 

"If the service at morning chapel were to be curtailed, the prayer* 
might be rererently repeated in' places where they are now Irreverently 
gabbled. There would then be no excuse for indecent haste and perfunctori- 
ness ; the voice of the officiating presbyter would be benefited ana the minds 
of the listeners would be edified by such an alteration.." 

I do not quote the above as endorsing the writer's plea for 
shortening the service, but as a fellow-witness against hurried 
reading. ... 

The third is an extract from an article in the Church Time* 
on the " limits of Toleration." 

" No acts or gestures displaying or involving carelessness, slovenliness* 
or irreverence,, can be justly or reasonably tolerated ; and it is not too much* 
to say that studious pains to exhibit all these faults are far from uncommon 
in churches served by Puritan incumbents, while we have known professed 
Ritualists to incur exactly the same censure by hasty and inarticulate 
gabbling; of the prayers and lessons ; a very serious and mischievous form of 
indevotion, which cannot be too sternly put down." 

The next is an extract from a review of Mr. Curwen's book 
Sow to Teach Chanting in the same periodical, and refers, 
especially to chanting. 

"Our author's advice on "How to teach chanting" is invaluable, 
wherever followed it must lead to greater reverence. But when all has been* 
said as to, the merits of this or that system, choirmasters must remember that 
it is " the pace that kills." We have heard most ludicrous attempts on the- 
part of the congregation to keep up with the rapid chanting of the choir, and 
for our Own part have, in such instances, had to relapse into respectful 
silence." 

I would here remark that my impression is that overfast 
singing and chanting is often the fault of the organist, who, not 
having to use his voice, forgets to consider the choir who have> 
to do so. I have myself heard the choir in church sing in a 
manner which evidently showed the difficulty they had in 
keeping up. 

But if the choir find it difficult to keep up is it likely that 
the congregation will be able to sing ? 

I will now quote an extract from a letter in the Church 
Time* by Mr. Walker, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Jude'g, 
Kensal Green, on congregational singing. 

" If it he really desired that the people should join in, speed must, to a 
great extent, be sacrificed ; large bodies, proverbially, move slowly. 

But to return to the hurried reading of the prayers. I will 
now give an extract from a speech of the Right Reverend Bishop- 
"Walsham How, at the Church Congress at Derby, 1882. 

" I do not think it has always been the great aim to make the service 
intelligible, reverent, and congregational. Without great care a clergyman 
very easily lapses into an indistinct, over-rapid, indevout manner of sayings 
words with which he is very familiar. I suppose there is no rule like the old 
one which bids you, if you would say the prayers impressively, to pray them. 
Your own devotion will best teach people to be devout. Then the lessons — 
.how often are they read hurriedly, insignificantly, as if it were not of much) 
importance whether they were understood or no. 



I would here remark that my impression is that the overf ast 
reading of curates is often the fault of the rector or incumbent. 

A young man is ordained deacon. Whatever other motives 
lie may have had for entering the ministry, he has perhaps looked 
forward to being better able to join with heartfelt devotion in 
the prayers. After the first strangeness is over he finds what 
Ihe has hoped for ; but soon an admonition comes from his rector 
telling him to go faster, and not to regard his own devotion. 
The rector evidently does not hold with the speaker whom X 
lave just quoted, that it is necessary to pray the prayers. The 
curate considers that he himself is no fair judge as to whether 
the " monitions" and "judgments" of his rector are "godly" 
or not, so he feels it Ins duty to obey : or perhaps the lower 
motive of a dread of dismissal may actuate him. However, he 
obeys. What was one of his most delighful duties becomes 
now most distasteful. Perhaps on the first few Sundays of his 
grief he does the service in a low tone ; depression of spirits has 
this effect on the voice when the subject spoken of is not the* 
matter of grief ; besides, it is much easier to read fast in a low 
tone than louder. Then it is complained that he is inaudible. 
^Now he casts away his grief, gives his attention to reading loud, 
and the service becomes to him a mere exercise of the vocal 
organs. After a while he goes elsewhere, and again resumes 
his slower manner of reading. But no longer does he find it so 
much help to devotion; he has already formed the habit of 
reading the service without attending to the sense of the words 
iie utters. Perhaps he is again admonished to go faster. If he 
is serving a different church, or is not looked after by his rector, 
le now becomes slovenly in his manner of performing the 
service, which he has already learnt to do without heartfelt 
■devotion. Perhaps after a while he sees the harm of all this, 
and perhaps it is his lot to officiate where he is not hurried. 
But it is no longer now so easy to pray the prayers ; the bad-, 
liabit of indevotion is not so easily conquered. Moreover, bitter- 
memories of the past sometimes enter his mind and hinder him 
irom thinking of what he is saying. 

In the above sketch I have before my mind the case of one 
who has served where his rector has been unable to, perform, 
any church duty, or has two or more churches. Probably like, 
ovfl. results, though somewhat modified, have followed where 
the rector and curate serve the same church. I have myself 
noticed instances of young curates who read beautifully for a 
time, but afterwards deteriorated. 

Among the very probable consequences of hurried ; reading- 
are the running of words together, and neglect of stops. And 
the possible results of this may be ridiculous, or even coarse and; 
^blasphemous. Is it never made an article of faith that Pontius 
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Pilate was crucified? Is there no danger of "and glorious'* 
being changed to " unglorious " if not " inglorious " ? 

I have not made the above remarks to hinder any 
clergyman, who really finds that he can say the Prayers with 
more heartfelt devotion if he says them rapidly than If he goes 
slowly. I myself have known a clergyman who read the 
Prayers quickly, but without any apparent hurry or gabbling.* 
But he was not a young man, and the churches in which I have 
heard him were small country churches. How far he would, 
have made himself heard in a large church I do not know. 

Nor do I wish to put any drag on a clergyman who, just 
before the service, has heard of someone taken ill, and in 
danger of dying unbaptized, or impenitent, or despairing, or 
without ever having received the Holy Communion. And 
yet yhere a clergyman is unassisted, and such occurrences 
are frequent, surely he is reasonably hindered from saying- 
Morning or Evening Prayer daily, or at least from having a 
fixed time for so doing. (See Appendix A.) But where suck 
cases are rare, but the clergyman unassisted, I should think it 
would be better to omit the service when such an occurrence 
takes place and tell the people the reason. 

But what I have been writing against is hurrying or urging: 
others to hurry through the service to the loss of heartfelt 
devotion. 

There is a common saying, " What comes from the heart 
goes to the heart." 

But perhaps someone will say, " This is all very well, but I 
know that if I were to carry it out I should drive my 
congregation to the dissenting chapel." 

There is a tradition in the town in which I am now writing,, 
that once when the Militia were called out some went to Church, 
others to the Romish Chapel, others to a Dissenting Chapel, 
according as each thought the service would be shortest. After 
the services they compared notes, and the result was that a 
larger number went to Chnrch next Sunday. 

What then is to be done ? Are we to sacrifice the devotion, 
of those who wish to pray, or to drive the irreligious to get 
religion at the Dissenting or Romish Chapel, or with the* 
Salvation Army, or not at all ? Is there no alternative ? 

I think there is. 

Let me premise that sermons and voluntaries are not "public; 
prayers," nor are they " sacraments." It is therefore comparatively 
immaterial whether they are prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer or not. 

I would therefore suggest that (with the consent of the> 
Bishop) th ere be a sermon or part of one after the Second 
* I think I have known another bimilar case. 



Lesson, I would suggest that this sermon be either for the less 
devout part of the congregation, or else be of such a kind as. 
would help those who wish to pray to join the better with the- 
heart and understanding also in some part at least of the 
prayers or singing. But if the preacher have anything to say 
which is likely to set a devout worshipper thinking instead of 
joining with the heart in the service, I would suggest 'that it 
be postponed to the end. 

I would further suggest that this sermon after the Second 
Lesson be followed by a voluntary — solemn but not too 
beautiful. Solemn, lest it should do away with any of the good 
effects of the former part of the service. Not too beautiful, lest 
it should tempt any irreligious person to sit it out and then 
disturb the more devout portion of the congregation by leaving^ 
during the prayers or singing. 

Should such suggestions be acted upon, I would further 
recommend that religious people who have irreligious relations, 
who go to church merely to please them, should not urge their 
irreligious. relatives to remain to the end of the service, nor be- 
down upon them if they leave between the sermon and the 
Benedictm. It would surely be better that such should leave the 
church, when they have heard as much as may be good for 
them than that they should stay to seem to pray but really to 
grumble. 

But what if this suggestion be impracticable? Is the 
service to be hurried in order that it may be less disagreeable 
to the indevout ? 

I think not. It may be that some person may attend 
church on Sundays as a disagreeable duty, and may wish the 
clergyman to go faster in order that it may be soon over. Yet 
the time may come when he may be in a softer frame of mind, 
and his heart may be touched by something he may hear in the 
Lessons, or he may find something in the Prayers which may 
suit his case — something which might have escaped his notice if 
the service were hurried to please his former indevout mood. 

But there are perhaps some who think that the morning 
service devoutly and slowly conducted is too long even for some 
who are religiously and devoutly disposed. This case may be 
met by separating the services, taking care also to avoid long 
sermons. Only I would suggest, however, that Sunday after* 
noon is not the best time for the Litany. The Litany is a very 
penitential service, but the Sunday dinner is often the heaviest 
meal of the week, and moreover one at which some alcoholic 
drink is commonly taken, circumstances by no means favourable 
to heartfelt penitential devotion. 

But over-fastness often extends also to the singing of 
hymns. 



It is to be feared that a remark in the preface of the 
former edition of Hymns Anoient and Modern has helped to 
increase this. It runs : 

'• As a rule it may be said that ordinary congregational singing is too 
slow, and it would perhaps be better to err on the ride of quickness than 
alowness." 

The words which follow qualify what I have just quoted, 
but not, I think, sufficiently. 

" Remembering, of course, that hymns or tunes in themselves, penitential 
•or solemn, must never be sung too fast." 

It seems much forgotten that hymns which have sweet 
tunes ought not to be sung too fast. At all events, whatever 
may be the case with other hymns of this kind, there are three 
tunes or hymns which are very often murdered by being sung 
too fast 

These are Bockingham, "Jestj, our Hope, our Heart's 
Desire " (tune, Metzler's Bedhead, No. 66), and " The Church's 
One Foundation " (tune, Aurelia). 

May I venture to suggest the second of these is less suited 
for Ascension Day than for the day following ? 

The third of the above-mentioned is often further marred 
by the unauthorized introduction of staccato. 



The second hindrance to heartfelt devotion in public 
worship is inappropriate chants and tunes. 

I have known the Venite sung to a mournful chant on Palm 
Sunday, and in another church I think on one or more of the 
Sundays in Advent. The Venite says, " Let us heartily rejoice," 
but the music seems to saty in such cases "Let us heartily 
grieve.'' Surely the observance of any season is carried to 
excess when it is thus marked. 

The Psalms. — The recklessness with which inappropriate 
chants are often selected for, Psalms would scarcely be credible, 
were it not of frequent occurrence. One would think that any 
choirmaster or organist would know that Psalm xviii. is joyous 
and requires a joyful chant, and that Psalms lix.. lxxiv., and 
Ixxxiii. require mournful chants and would be able to select 
accordingly. But it is not so. At all events they often do not 
60 select. 

In illustration of this I will give some extracts from my 
diary for different years from 1872 to 1882, adding comments 
to some of them. I shall give the day of the month, but not 
the month itself, nor the- year, lest I should give a clue to the 
culprit in any case, and seem personal. Also I shall not give 
them in anything like strict order of time, 

5. The Psalms in the morning all to same chant. 

Here then the joyous xxiv. to the same chant as the 
precatory xxv. and the calm trustful xxvi. 



16. Psalms lxxxii. and lxxxv. to a joyful ohant, lxxxiii. and lxxxiv. 
to another rather joyous ohant which would hare suited VeniU very well ! f 
Hew often ! ! 

30. In the evening, two last Psalms to a less joyful ohant than the 
former. 

Do not the last few Psalms increase in joyf illness ? 

27. In the evening, Psalms cxxix , oxxx., and cxxxi., to a sweet ohant 
which would have suited Magnificat or Nunc Dimittis well— not in minor key. 

Surely it is not enough that the chant for Psalm cxxx. be 
sweet, unless it be sad and solemn. 

21. In the morning Psalm Lanqdon (unless Hcnlty) — too sweet and 
not joyful enough for the words. In the evening Psalm joyful. It would 
surely have been more appropriate if the chants for the Psalms for to-day 
were interchanged. 

1 4. In the morning Psalm lxxi. rather joyful ! ! (Crotch in C, I think, 
double chant.) 

7. Psalm xxxv. Langdon (not sad enough). 

8. In the evening Psalms joyful. 

They are all more or less sad, but on that occasion they 
"were sung to a joyful chant. 

22. In the evening both Psalms joyful ! ! 

The terrible and mournful Psalm cix. sung to a joyful 
chant! ! 

13. In the evening Psalms rather joyful ! ! ! 

That is the two mournful Psalms for the 13th evening, 
both to a rather joyful chant ! ! 

27. In the afternoon all the Psalms major ! ! 

29. At the — p m. service at — Psalms not minor. 

22. At the — p m service both Psalms rather joyous ! ! 

See my former remarks. 

8. In the evening Psalms not minor ! ! 

1. At the — pm service Psalms vi. and vii. to a sweet double chant 
(not minor I think). 

Surely it is not enough that the chant for Psalm vi. should 
be sweet unless it be deep and mournful. 

29. In the evening Psalms precatory, but not minor. 

5. Chant for Psalms xxvii. and xxviii., 1-6, solemn and not sweet 
enough. That of remainder of Psalms would have suited Psalms xxvii. and 
the whole of xxviii. well, but was rather too sweet for xxix. 

4. Both Psalms to same chant, and that not minor. 

18. At the — p.m. service both Psalms to a joyful double chant. 

25. .In the evening a double chant used for Psalms which, though 
partly sweet, was too joyful for words. 

1. Psalm vi. sweet and solemn, but not minor. It was, however, well 
sung, and would have suited Psalm vii. well. But Psalm vii. was sung to the 
same joyful tune as Psalm viii. 

8. At the — p.m. service Psalms not minor. 

Christmas Day Psalms, either Langdon or Henley. Not joyful enough, 
for first two, but would have suited part of Psalm lxxxv. very well. 

Perhaps it would have suited the whole of Psalm lxxxv. 
16. Psalm lxxxiii. to same tune [as] Psalm lxxxii., and inappropriate at 
least for Psalm lxxxiii ! How often will this occur? 

14. In the evening neither Psalm minor ! i When shall I hear 

Psalm Ixxiv. sung to an appropriate chant ? Shall I ever ? 

29. In the evening Psalms not minor, but Nunc DimittU minor. 
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16. In the evening the first two Psalms were both rang to the tarn* 
joyful chant 

80. At the 11 a.m service Psalms Boyce and BaUishill. At the —p.m. 
service Psalms Henley, Purccll, and None of the chants except the 

last seemed joyful enough. 

14. Psalms chanted at the afternoon service, Ixxiii. to 22, Te Deum 
(appropriate but too fast), lxxiv. to TaUU I ! 

An intensely mournful Psalm of intense feeling to a chant 
not at all sad, but calm and hopeful ! ! 

7. At the — p.m. service Psalm mouroful ! 1 

11. At the — p.m. service Psalms to a double chant, the lix. joyous (! !) 
«nd rather sweet, the other calm. 

10. Psalm lv. joyful— Orotch, I think. 
' 19. At the — pm. service Psalms xcviii.-c. to a rather mournful 

-chant ! ! ci. to a peculiar single chant. 

Here the more joyous Psalms were sung to a rather sad 
tune, the less joyous to something more appropriate and not sad. 

5. At the — pm. service Psalms to an Anglican chant hardly 

joyful enough for xxix. 

5. In the afternoon Psalms Farrant and 24, the last a very sweet 
but very inappropriate chant. 

The 24 here means the number of the chant in the chant 
book. On this occasion then the joyous xxix. Psalm was sung 
to a very sweet chant which would probably have suited the 
preceding ones, which are precatory. 

1. The Psalms were all sung to the same tune. 

This was at Evening Prayer at a Cathedral ! ! 

14. At the — p.m. service Psalm Ixxiii. minor, but not lxxiv. I ! I 
Psalm lxxiv. to a solemn and sweet, but not sad tune ! How often ! Would 
bave suited Psalm Ixxiii. better even than the one used for it. 

16. At the 11 a.m. service Psalms lxxix. and lxxx. were chanted to a 
more joyful chant than lxxxi. ! ! ! 

4. Psalm xxii. was sung to a double chant which well suited the latter 
part but not the first Munc Dimittii mournful. 

Besides the above I remember on one occasion Psalm xviii. 
being sung all through to a mournful chant. 

How long shall these iniquities of our holy things be 
permitted to continue ? 

Some will answer, " Till we have only Gregorians every- 
where." 

I think not. I hope not. Not only should I be sorry for 
Anglican chants to be banished from our churches, but it must 
not be forgotten that there are musical people who hate 
Gregorians. I trust I shall be able to shew that the substitution 
of Gregorians for Anglicans is not necessarily a cure for this 
evil. But I have not yet done with the misuse of Anglican 
ehants. 

It is to be feared that mere laziness is often the cause of 
the use of inappropriate chants. For instance, suppose appro- 
priate chants for Psalms lxxxvii. and lxxxviii. are printed on 
opposite pages of the chant book. If the organist or choir 4o 
not know one set for Psalm lxxxviii., how much more easy to 
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use one of those for lxxxvii., instead of practising one of those 
for lxxxviii., or trying to find a mournful chant on another 
page. But what about heartfelt devotion in such a case ? 

But even printed collections of chants are not infallible. 
In one, calm, sweet, peaceful, Henley is prescribed for the 
triumphant Psalm cxviii. — a Psalm which speaks of the 
victorious pursuit of enemies, and of triumphant return. 

Again, it can scarcely be doubted that the chant called 
Athaliah is very joyous. Yet I know of a collection in which 
this chant is set for Psalms iii., iv., and v., and also another 
book in which it is set for Psalms Ixiii. and lxiv. None of 
these require a joyous chant. 

In another collection five chants are put for the mournful 
Psalms appointed for the second evening of the month, but 
none of these chants is in a minor key. 

Probably in many cases the too hasty introduction of the 
chanting of the Psalms into churches has had something to do 
with the use of the inappropriate chants. Apart from the 
unwholesome dread, which I have known singers express, of 
being thought only to know one chant (as if it were for their 
own praise and glory that they sung), I have seen it remarked 
somewhere that the very frequent recurrence of the same chants 
is not favourable to heartiness. 

And yet (supposing the Psalms to be chanted only on 
Sundays) if the 1st evening of the manth falls on a Sunday, 
«o does the 8th. If the choir know only one mournful chant, 
that chant will be wanted for Psalm vi. on the 1st evening, 
end for all the Psalms on the 8th evening, or at least for 
Psalms xlii. and xliii. And if the Psalms be chanted in 
the morning as well as in the evening, the same mournful 
chant will be wanted for Psalms xxxviii. and xxxix. on the 8th 
morning. 

So again, if the 2nd day of the month be a Sunday, so 
also will be the 9th and 16th. Then if the Psalms be chanted 
morning and evening, and the choir know only one mournful 
«hant, the same mournful chant will be wanted for Psalm x., 
and probably xi. on the 2nd morning, for all the Psalms on the 
2nd evening, for Psalm xliv. on the 9th morning, for Psalms 
Ixxix. and lxxx. on the 16th morning, and for lxxxii. and 
lxxxiii. on the 16th evening. 

So again, if the 22nd evening of the month be a Sunday, 
80 also will be the 29th. If then the choir know but one 
mournful chant, that chant will be wanted for Psalm cix. on the 
22nd, and for both Psalms on the 29th evening. 

I would therefore suggest the knowledge of at least two 
mournful chants should be one necessary condition of the 
Psalms being chanted on ordinary Sundays. There can scarcely 
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Tbe any need for me to specify any, as we all know the effect of 
the minor key * 

Again, if the 23rd day of the month be a Sunday, so will 
"be the 30th. If the choir know but one decidedly joyful chant, 
that chant will be wanted for all the Psalms on the 23rd 
morning, and perhaps evening also, and again for all the- 
Psalms on the 30th morning and evening. Perhaps Tallis. 
might do for Psalm cxliv., but it is not sufficiently joyful for th&> 
other Psalms for the 30th day of the month. 

So again, if the 24th be a Sunday, so also will be the 31st. 
If the Psalms are chanted at both services on both days, and 
the choir know but one decidedly joyous chant, that chant will 
bew anted for all the Psalms on the 24th morning, and also for 
the Psalms at both services on the 31st (at least so far as in. 
former case on the 30th). 

I would therefore suggest that the knowledge of at least 
two decidedly joyous chants should be regarded as essential for 
the introduction of the practice of chanting the Psalms. If the- 
Jubilate and Cantate Domino be often used, a greater number 
will probably be needed. 

Examples of joyous Chants : The Grand Chant, Tallis, in O 
(Monk 8 ; S.P.C.K., Psalm cxxxix.) 

Double Chants: Athaliah; Jones in D (Jubilate in S.P.C.K.), 
Crotch in C (two chants set to Psalms xcviii. and c. in S.P.C.K.)> 

Besides decidedly joyful and decidedly mournful chants, at 
least, 10 more, probably 14, chants would be needed not mourn- 
ftil, nor so decidedly joyful as would be requisite on the 24th 
Morning and on the 30th and 31st Days. Of these it would be 
desirable that at least one, probably more, but not all of them,f 
should be of a sweet kind. Such would be useful for such pre- 
catory Psalms as are not sad enough for the minor key, also for 
Psalms of a devout aspiration, as lxxiii. and cxix., for trustful 
Psalms as xci., and for Psalms and Canticles of which the joy ia 
of a calm nature, as the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

Examples of sweet chants : Hayes (Monk 184), Brownsmitb 
(S.P,C.K., Appendix 1), Hopkins (Monk 27), S.P.C.K. Appendix: 
14). Add Gibbons (Monk 79). This chant also occurs in 
S.P.C.K., and in Chanter's Handguide. 

* Examples of mournful chants : — Tallis in A min. (S.P.C.K., Psalm 
lxxiii., Chanter's Handguide, Psalm lxxi.) Croft (S.P.C.K., 8th evening ' y 
Chanter's Handguide, 2nd morning). 

Double chants : Beale in A min. (Worcester, Psalms vL and vii.} 
Plintoft in G min. (Worcester, No. 62, 8.P.C.K., Psalm lxxiv.) J. S. Bach 
(&P.C.K., 29th evening). Morley in D min. (S.P.C.K, Psalm li.; Worcester,. 
No. 66 ; occurs also in the Chanter's Handguide). 

It has seemed requisite to mention a few good minor chants, as I fear 
there are some others in a minor key which give too uncertain a sound to be 
fit for Psalms which express intensely mournful feeling. 

+ Eight, I think, would be amply sufficient. 
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Doable Chants : Robinson (Chanter's Handguide, 24th Even- 
ing); Dupuis (S.P.C.K, Psalm xix.; Worcester Cathedral Chant 
Book, No. 22) ; Langdon (Worcester, 70 ; S.P.C.K., Psalm L, 
Ohanter's Handguide, 2nd Evening). Henley is also very sweet, 
and its soothing influence is well suited for the Nunc Dimittis and 
for trustful Psalms, such as iv. and xc, but perhaps less so for 
*ome other Psalms which require sweet chants than the previously 
named chants of the same kind. 

On the other hand one, or, probably, five more of these 
<hants should not be remarkable for sweetness. For examples : 
Tallis in F major f Venite in Monk, S.P.C.K. and Chanter's 
Handguide); Farrant (Monk 9, Venite in Chanter's Handguide, 
Psalm i. in S.P.C.K.); D. Purcell in C (S.P.C.K. Venite; Monk 4, 
Chanter's Handguide, Psalm xviii.) Add Battishill (Chanter's 
Handguide, Magnificat; Monk 83). 

Double Chants : Robinson (Worcester 118; Chanter's Hand- 
guide, Nunc Dimittis; S.P.C.K., Psalm xxiv.) Such chants would 
be useful for Venite, Psalm i., and JBenedictus, and some also might 
be used for Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

But perhaps some will say " What about those Psalms which 
are partly joyous and partly sad ¥' 

I admit that there may be a difference of opinion as regards 
the kind of chants which would suit some Psalms. But as regards 
those chants which are partly joyous and partly sad ; in some 
-cases a change of chant may be practicable and desirable. And 
this would be easier if a short voluntary were played whenever 
*ehh occurs in our Bible. 

But this may not always be convenient or practicable, or 
«ven desirable.. There is no selah in Psalm xxiL In the case of 
such Psalms as vi., xxii., lxix., cii., which begin sadly and end 
Joyfully, I would suggest that we might take into consideration 
the close connexion between the joy of the ending of these Psalms 
and the suffering and sorrow of the former part. I would suggest 
in such a case that no change be made in the air of the chant, 
but the harmonies might be changed, — this is suggested in 
Readings on the Psalms by Rev. H. Housman, — and the joyful 
part of the Psalm be sung perhaps somewhat louder and taster, 
but without hurrying. 

But whatever be the solution of the difficulty as regards 
the above-mentioned Psalms, none but a prejudiced person 
would doubt that Psalms xxxviii., xxxix., xliv., Ixxiv., 
lxxxviiL, cxliii, are sad from beginning to end, and need 
mournful chants. 

I would suggest that where the use of inappropriate chants 
lias resulted from too hasty introduction of chanting the Psalms, 
that it be given up until the choir have sufficiently practised 
them to sing them to appropriate chants. 
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But there are perhaps some other causes, which lead to th& 
misuse of Anglican chants. 

The dislike to feeling sad may dispose some to neglect such 
chants as are in a minor key. But if mournful words are put into 
our mouths, it is surely desirable that we should feel sad while we- 
are using them. But, if on the other hand, we try to avoid this, 
the use of these words becomes unreal. Is it not possible that 
by joining devoutly in such Psalms as x., xii., xiii., xiv., xliv.„ 
lxxiv., and lxxxiii, we may help those who will be under persecu- 
tion in the days of the Antichrist, and be a means of shortening 
those days ? 

On the other hand the pleasure which is given by sweet 
chants may beguile some into thinking that they are suited for 
decidedly joyful Psalms. But such is seldom or never the case, 
except when the joy is of a calm nature. 

Again, the fact that Psalm xxxiL is classed among the seven 
Penitential Psalms may lead some to think that it needs as 
intensely sad a tune as the remaining six. But it must not bo 
forgotten that this Psalm is the least sad of them. It speaks* 
rather of the blessedness of forgiveness than of present grief. 

Having now discussed the misuse of Anglican chants, I will 
endeavour to show that Gregorians are also liable to misuse. I 
fancy some think that Gregorians are so destitute of feeling that 
any one of them may be used for any Psalm. 

If I rightly remember I have seen it remarked in praise of 
Gregorians that they are free from feeling. Perhaps colourless 
was the word used.* I shall try to disprove this, mentioning 
first that I have heard a lover of Gregorians say of Anglicans 
(to the dis-praise of the latter) that they (Anglicans) have n<v 
feeling in them. 

I will, therefore, go through the mental characteristics of ther 
Gregorian tones. 

The 1st has the desolate, awe-inspiring 4th note, called Fah 
by the Tonic Solfaists, in a prominent place, coming first in th& 
notes of the mediation.! 

I have seen, however, a chant-book in which this important 
4th note is omitted, so that the chant which we call Tallis becomes, 
the 1st tone, 4th ending, in that book. I have already noticed 
this chant. 

In the 2nd tone Fah occurs frequently. This tone suits 
Psalm lxxviii. exactly. I have heard it used for Psalm vi., and it 



* On the analogy between the nctes of music, and the colours of th& 
volar spectrum, and the day of the week, see Appendix B. 

t The effect of this is considerably modified by the ending. Hence the* 
iBt tone, 4th ending, is not unsuited for Psalm xxxvil, nor the 6th ending for 
Psalm lxxxix. 
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seemed quite appropriate. As regards its use for the beginning 
of Psalm xxii., I have heard it played on the piauo with the 
harmonies given in the S.P.C.K. Psalter, and it seemed to suit. 
But in church I have never heard it suit this Psalm so well. 

In one where it was used, the first part of this Psalm was 
sung with little or no organ. The effect was cold and dead, 
instead of being intensely sad like the words. 

The 3rd tone depends very much on the ending, the first 
being sad, the 2nd joyous ; the 3rd suits Psalm xlii. exactly. 

The 4th tone is sad owing to the frequent occurrence of the 
6th note lah. 

The 5th and 8th tones are joyous. 

The 6th is calm and hopeful, and resembles Tallis in mental 
effect. 

The 7th tone is slightly plaintive. The 4th ending, however, 
is joyful, and well 6uits the psalms for twelfth evening, to which 
it is set in Dr. Helmore's Psalter. The 1st ending, though it 
would suit Psalm xxxii. well, yet it also suits Psalm xxiv. It 
cannot be that habit has reconciled me to this last, for I do not 
think that I ever disliked it. And it has not reconciled me to 
the use of the 8th tone for Psalm lxxxiii., nor to the 3rd tone, 
1st ending, being used for Psalm civ. 

The Tonus JPeregrtnus is very solemn, very sweet, and capable 
of expressing intense longing. It also suits some of the mournful 
Psalms. The Tonus Begins is also very sweet, and its longer 
form is expressive of intense feeling. It is appropriately used for 
Psalm li., but would, I think, also suit Psalm Ixxiii. The shorter 
form is cairn and peaceful, and is used appropriately for the 
Nunc Dtmittis. 

But how are these chants, except the one or two last 
mentioned, used ? Not always appropriately. 

1 admit that I have heard Psalm cxxx. sung to the 8th 
tone, 2nd ending, without its sounding inappropriate. Yet I 
venture to think that if it had been set to Tonus JPeregrtnus the 
effect would have been far better. And in the very same church, 
in the following month, I heard the mournful Psalm lxxxiii. 
murdered by being sung to this same 8th tone, 2nd ending. 

] would therefore suggest that the use of the 5th and 8th 
tones,* for psalms which are not joyous be entirely given up, 
even if it should be necessary, in consequence, to discontinue 
chanting the psalms for a time; and that a like regard for 
appropriateness be shown in the use of the other tones. 

And now as regards the Doxology after the psalms at 
services at which they are not chanted. When a joyous psalin is- 

^■^— ' H I ||  I II I .III!.. II 

* That is the farms of these tones which are given in Helmore and in 
the SJP.C.K. Psalter. 
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followed by another joyous one let the chant of the doxology be 
joyful ; and this might also be when a psalm which ends joyfully 
is followed by a joyous psalm. If a psalm with a mournful 
ending is followed by another mournful psalm let the doxology 
be mournful. Thus the tune of the doxology would both express 
the feeling produced by the former psalm, or at least by its 
ending, and also prepare the mind to join with more heartfelt 
devotion in the next But in other cases let the doxology 
betweeu the two psalms be solemn but not sad, nor too joyful. 
The chant for the doxology after the last psalm might be adapted 
to the end of that psalm. 

On Ash- Wednesday and Good Friday the sadness of the day 
may be a sufficient reason for using the minor key for the 
doxology after each of the psalms. 

The -To Deum. — There aeems a common delusion that a 
mournful chant is suitable for certain verses of this canticle. I 
admit that a sweet and solemn tune is desirable for the precatory 
verses, but it need not be sad. But the mournful tune when 
used is not usually confined to the precatory verses, but is used 
also for those which refer to the Incarnation and Resurrection* 
Now of course we all know that the Incarnation was a wondrous 
act of humiliation, but it is not brought forward in the Te Deum 
as a matter for mourning but of praise. So again in the next 
verse " the sharpness of death " is spoken of, but it is mentioned 
as " overcome," and with thankful reference to the blessed results 
of that victory. 

The Benedicite. — It is to be hoped that the setting of the 
JBenedicite by Dr. Stainer and two others has, or at least will, put 
a stop to the practice of using a mournful or even a slightly 
plaintive chant for this joyous canticle. If people use joyful 
words during penitential seasons, they ought to rejoice while 
using them, whatever they may do when such words are not in 
their mouths : otherwise they become unreal. 

The Kyrie EUizon after the Commandments. — I have seen it 
complained that the tunes used for this are not precatory enough. 
In this part of the service we "ask God mercy for" our trans- 
gression . . for the time past, and grace ... for the 
time to come. Surely it is not enough that the tune we use 
when we ask forgiveness should be solemn, hardly enough 
that it should be sweet and solemn, unless it be also sad. But 
I have heard it sung to a, joyful tune ! Why should not single 
chants, which are in a minor key, be used for this) or the 
1st or 4th Gregorian tones, or Peregrinus, or the 3rd tone, 1st 
ending) 

1 he Magnificat* — The joy of the Magnificat being of a calm 
nature such chants as are of a boisterously joyful kind are not 
eoited for it. On the other hand I have known an error com- 
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knitted of the opposite kind, viz., that of singing it to the desolate 
1st tone, 1st ending. 

The Cantate Domino. — This needs a decidedly joyful chant, 
•■quite different from what would suit the calm joy of the 
Jfagnificat. This remark applies rather to Anglican chants than 
to Gregorians. If I am not mistaken the 5th, if not also the 8th 
tone would suit both. It is to be hoped that the practice of 
marking Lent by substituting this very joyous psalm for the 
-Magnificat, and singing it to a mournful tune is no longer con- 
tinued anywhere. The Cantate says " Shew yourselves joyful/' 
but ths music in such cases seems to say " Shew yourselves sad." 

The Nunc Dimittis. — But another mistake which I have 
Jaiown committed at a later date than the last mentioned, is that 
*of using a mournful chant for the Nunc Dimittis. This may 
perhaps arise from a mistaken notion that its first verse is a 
prayer for death. P>ut the words are not " Lord, now let Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace," but " Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
^servant depart in peace," i.e., "Lord, Thou art now allowingjThy 
-servant to depart in peace f or, as would be nearer the Greek, 
44 Now Thou art setting free Thy slave, O Lord, in peace." 

Hymns, — It may be questioned whether the hymns " Lo, He 
•eomes with clouds descending," and " Hark, the glad sound, the 
Saviour comes," do not need more joyous tunes than St. Thomas 
*nd Bristol. 

As regards the former of these two hymns, I am glad to find 
that Canon Venables, Precentor of Lincoln Cathedral, and Rev. 
H. W. Hutton, Provost of the Priest Vicars of the same cathedral, 
lave written letters in the Guardian in favour of Helmsly. What 
•other tune so well expresses the mingled joy and longing of the 
words of this hymn 1 

On the other hand does not the tune of Luther's hymn need 
•a grander and more solemn setting (such as in Baxter's Harmonia 
Sctcra), than that now most commonly used ? 

Again do not the hymns " Saviour sprinkle many nations/* 
"' Lord, her watch Thy Church is keeping," and " What time the 
■evening shadow falls," need sadder and more heart-stirring tunes ? 
For the first of these three hymns I would suggest " Calvary/* 
^Baxter's Harmonia Sacra, 161); for the second, "Talybont," 
XHymnau a Thonau, 538, published by Messrs. Haddon 
and Co., and also by Messrs. Novello and Co.) ; for the 
third, "St. Matthew," (Hymns Ancient and Modern, revised 
•edition, 369). 

Is not ''Bamberg" a far more appropriate tune than 
4t Weimar" for " Lo ! now is our accepted day "1 

Do not the Litanies of Penitence and of the Passion need 
ladder tunes f [At the time I wrote this I had not heard 
Sedding's tune for the Litany of the Passion, published by G. J. 
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Palmer, nor the minor forms of Mr. A. H. Brown's Litany for 
Unity, and the Four Last Things.] 

If the mournful tunes in our English hymn tune books am 
insufficient for the mournful hymns used, why should not Welsh 
hymn tunes be introduced to supply the deficit 1 Of these Mr. 
Curwen writes in an article in the Sunday at Home for May, 1882, 
on a Welsh Psalmody Festival : — 

" Tunes that will hold feeling and last A large proportion of Welsh, 
ttineg are minor, not daintily and briefly touching on the minor key, but 
beginning and ending in it, modulating into other minor keys . . . The--, 
strange wailing effect of Welsh tunes is largely due to the preponderance of 
minor harmony.'* 

1 have already mentioned one Welsh tune, but have not 
found any sufficiently mournful of the same metre as the two 
Litanies afore-mentioned. 

Intonation. — When the service is intoned are not some pre 
catory and even mournful parts sung so as to sound like acts of 
praise ? Is there not yet something for our musical composers to 
do in the way of rendering such pares of the service mora- 
precatory, as, for instance, the versicles and responses toward thd- 
close of the Litany are ? 

Monotoning. — When the service is monotoned are not the- 
prayers and even mournful parts often said on so high a note as. 
to sound like acts of praise ? 

Bishop Walsham How complains of this, as regards the 

General Confession, in his speech before the Church Congress. 

at Derby. 

" But let me tell you what always grates upon my ears, and distresses, 
me to hear it. The clergyman begins the service reverently enough, we will 
assume. He does not aim at a choral service, at least, so far as his part ia 
concerned. He simply reads. I like reverent intoning best, but good reading 
is better than bad intoning. He says the first words of the Confession, and 
lo ! the organ or one of the choir pipes out 6, and I know too well what to* 
expect, — a Confession Raid as if it were an act of praise ; a gradual descent 
from beginning to end : the organ crashing out the Amen, of course, on G» 
as much as to say, ' There, you see you have flattened a tone and a half ;" and 
the people— Oh dear ! can we hope they will join ? Go and kneel among- 
them, and listen how many take part. Now the Confession is as simple and 
touching and beautiful as possible, when properly rendered with a " humble* 
voice " as directed . . . Let the Confession be said softly, very penitently, 
on a low note, and with no organ for the Amen, and, depend upon it the people 
wiU not only understand it better, but learn to take their part in it better." 

Another witness, whom also I have already quoted against. 

overfast singing, is Mr. "Walker, Organist and Choirmaster of 

St. Jude's, Kensal Green. 

" With regard to such portions of the service as are said ( ... in 
monotone) it is essential that a low note be fixed, say F or E ; a high note i» 
difficult to many, and distressing to not a few. The remedy against this* 
danger is to have the agreed note given softly on the organ." 

The next witness I shall quote is the Key. J. G. Norton io, 
a note in his book on " Hearty Services." 
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M Responding is, hi many churches where there Is monotoning, seriously - 
injured by the monotone being on too high a musical note. Everyone ean« 
join, if F is taken as the note for the monotone. Responding in the natural 
voice blends with this note. Those who can monotone ought to monotone ; and? 
those who cannot ought to join with the natural roice. There is no excuse for 
anyone being silent if the monotone is in F," 

Voluntaries. — These ought surely to be of a kind fitted to* 
raise the mind to high and heavenly things. But are they 
always so — even in the churches of our towns ? In a country 
church I have heard the " March of the Men of Harlech" 
played at the end of the service one Sunday afternoon ! ! In 
another, where it was the custom to play a voluntary before the • 
sermon, I have been played to the pulpit to the tune of "Ah ! 
che la Morte," and on another occasion "Annie Lisle" was. 
played at the end of the service. 

The ignorance of country people I have heard pleaded as . 
an excuse for such recklessness. But it is not always necessary to 
know about the notes of music or even the name of a tune to 
feel its effects, however helpful such knowledge may be. 



The use of certain hymns et inappropriate times is a 
hindrance, to their heartfelt use. I have seen it mentioned in 
the Guardian that the hymn which contains the words " Stars 
begin to peep " was used on one occasion at 4 p.m. on a summer 
day. May I venture to hope that Bishop Kenn's Evening 
Hynm is now no longer used on Sunday afternoons ? 

I have known "the approaching Sabbath Day" mentioned 
in a hymn at 10.30 on Sunday morning ! 

Is not the hymn "Saviour again to Thy dear Name we 
raise " unsuited to be used except at the end of the Evening 
Service before the Blessing is given as in the Communion 
Service? Yet I have been required to give it out before a 
sermon ! ! 

Again is not the hymn "0 come and mourn with me 
awhile" unsuited for any day except Good Priday? Yet I 
have known it used on Palm Sunday. 

Is not the hymn " Jestjs Christ is risen to-day" out of 
date except on Easter Day ? There are other hymns for the 
season of Easter which are free from this objection. 

Is not the hymn "At the Lamb's high feast we sing'* 
unsuited for use except at the Holy Communion on Easter Day 
or at most within the Octave ? 

The hymn " Hail the day that sees Him rise " is surely out 
of date except on the morning of Ascension Day.* 



* If the reader of this pamphlet be a Bishop, may I refer his lordship to, 
Appendix C ? 
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As Good Friday is not only a very solemn, sad and eventful 
**lay, but also the only day of fasting or abstinence on which 
most men can set aside their ordinary work (unless perhaps 
3St Stephen's Day, when it falls on a Friday) ; it seems desirable 
to notice two hindrances to heartfelt devotion which especially 
belong to that day. 

First. The disuse of the organ. If the use of this 
instrument on other days on which mournful Psalms or hymns 
are used i. helpful, as judging from my own experience, it is * 
then why should it not be used on Good Friday? Is it 
-desirable that such Psalms and hymns should be used with less 
heartfelt devotion on this day of all others than on an ordinary 
•day, or perhaps on a festival ? 

And would not a mournful voluntary played at the entrance 
of the choir and clergy greatly help the minds of the congre- 
gation to realize the sadness of the day ? 

Another hindrance on Good Friday is too little mournful 
singing I would suggest that the Psalms be chanted (of 
•^course to mournful tunes) both morning and evening, except 
Psalm xl. in the morning. On the other hand I would 
recommend that the Canticles be read. By reading the 
<3anticles (at least in the morning) two evils will be avoided, 

(1) Bendering the service too joyous by singing them ta 
chants not sad. 

(2) Eendering their words unreal by singing them to 
mournful chants. 

It may also be questioned whether it would not be easier 
to connect the words " The Strength of our Salvation " in the 
Venite, and the " Mighty Salvation " in the Benedictus, with the 
fact that " He bore our sins in His Own Body on the Tree," if 
these Canticles be read than if chanted. Or again, if the 
JBenedicite be read, might it not be easier to connect it with the 
words " He that spared not His Own 8on, but delivered Him 
xip for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
things ? " 

One. reason alleged for the disuse of the organ, and for 
lating but little singing on Good Friday, is that there may be 
as great a contrast as possible between the services on that day 
and on Easter Day. But should not the contrast be, not the 
-coldness and deadnees of the Good Friday services, with the 
heartiness of those of Easter Day, but the sadness of the former 

* I remember one Sunday evening hearing a mournful Psalm sung to a 
mournful chant, but the effect terribly marred by the organist seeing fit that 
the organ should remain silent during the mournful part at least of the psalm. 
Probably he had a higher opinion than myself of the sweetness of the voices 
of the choir, and I fear also may not have desired that the congregation 
-•should join in. 
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-with the joy of the latter ? And this sadness would, I think^ 
be increased and not diminished by the help of mournful music. 

I attended a church some years ago where there was not only- 
no music on Good Friday, but also none on the latter Sundays; 
in Lent. At Evening Prayer on Easter Eye music was. 
resumed, and on Easter Day there was more than usual. But 
alas ! the hymn " At the Lamb's high feast we sing " was sung 
to Hollingside ! Such music was certainly not joyous. 

It may not be amiss here to notice the special services which 
are becoming usual on Good Friday. I am not going in this, 
pamphlet to express an opinion either for or against such services.. 
But since they are held it is surely desirable that they should be 
as devotional as possible. 

First, I would suggest that spaces for silent prayer follow 
the hymns as well as the sermons. A beautiful heart-stirring 
hymn, such as " come and mourn with me awhile," and " Forgive- 
them, my Father," and " perfect life of love," is surely a far 
better preparation for pouring out the heart before God in prayer 
than for listening to a sermon. What if people have prayed, 
before the hymn? might not the hymn dispose them to pray 
again with renewed fervour? might it not even suggest fresh 
matter for prayer ? 

Secondly, if the service be very long — as three hours — I 
would suggest that the intervals of silence which follow the 
hymns, be of sufficient length to allow those who wish to leave to 
offer prayer before doing so. This would surely be far better 
than disturbing their neighbours by leaving during the hymns. 
I question very much whether some are not kept against their 
will in church by a wholesome repugnance to leaving during the 
hymns, the only time they are at present allowed to do so by 
their pastors. 



It had been my intention when I began to write thia 
pamphlet, to confine myself to external hindrances to heartfelt 
devotion in public worship. 

But in May, this year, (1883) it occurred to me to write on* 
three mental errors which may hinder men from earnestly joining 
in some parts of the services. They are : — 

(1) Extreme pessimism in comparing the present time with 
the past,. 

(2) Extreme optimism. 

(3) Rationalism. 

I nave qualified the words optimism and pessimism by the- 
adjective extreme, because I suppose it to be quite possible for a 
man to look upon the present time as the worst that the Church 
or the world or both have ever seen ; and yet not to think that. 
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sprayers for the Queen and High Court of Parliament are useless 
And I know it is possible for a man to think the present the betf 
times that the world has ever yet seen since the general corrup- 
tion whieh took place between the Flood and the Call of Abraham, 
and the best that the Church has seen since, perhaps, the days of 
the Apostles ; and yet not ignore the evils which are ac present 
at work, nor the dark prophecies of the Antichrist. 

The extreme pessimist sees the evils now at work, but 
forgets or ignores those of bygone days. He sees the sin of 
sacrilege in disestablishing and disendowing churches, but 
ignores the fact that in the middle ages there was another form 
of this sin of sacrilege. It was this — that ecclesiastical benefices 
were heaped on men who did not reside in them, but acted as 
lawyers, judges, or statesmen elsewhere. Thus was the Church 
Tobbed for the sake of providing stipends for officials. 

Again, the extreme pessimist ignores or thinks lightly of 
the fact that we are more humane than formerly. If God has 
graciously disposed us to cast away the cruelties of bygone days, 
may we not hope that He may dispose us to cast away our 
present national sins ? 

On the other hand, the extreme optimist sees how we have 
improved in humanity, and also in scientific knowledge and in 
regard for the laws of health. He sees that we have cast away 
the cruelties of bygone days, but ignores or thinks too lightly 
of the evils which are at present at work, forgetting that, it 
persevered in, such sins are likely to lead from bad to worse. 
Is there no danger that if we give up all recognition of 0dd in 
our legislation, He may give us up to practice greater cruelties 
than even our forefathers did ? 

It must not be forgotten that national sins must be followed 
by national amendment if we would escape national judgments. 
Such sins are the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church; the banishment of religious instruction for so 
many hours a day from our schools ; the secularization of our 
Universities; Sunday and Good Friday excursion trains; and 
the legalization of incest with deceased wife's sister in our 
colonies. 

But there are also some sins of bygone days which we have 
not yet cast away. Such are the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; and in England 
and Wales the impediments to a proper increase of the Epis- 
copate, and the constant violation of the first clause of the Magna 
Charta in the election of Bishops ; also the possession of Church, 
property by laymen, and the sale of advowsons. 

The optimist sees how we have advanced in scientific know* 

4edge. And certainly we should be very thankful for this 

knowledge, and for the comforts and enjoyments it brings with 
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it. But are we likely to make good use of this knowledge if 
we cast away the true religion ? I suppose the inquisitors must 
have known more of the human body than most men did in 
those days. But what use did they make of their knowledge ? 
And are we quite sure that, under an infidel government, the 
greater knowledge which we now possess will not, sooner or 
later, be abused to the invention of newer and more horrible 
tortures for Christians, or at least for such as are also con- 
scientious churchmen ? 

Again, we know more now of the laws of health than our 
forefathers did. "We have indeed great cause to be thankful 
for this. Small-pox has vastly diminished since vaccination has 
been introduced, and we never now hear of cases of the plague 
in Britain. 

But are we quite sure that if we cast away religion as a 
nation God will not give us up to be impatient of the restraints 
of good sanitary laws ? 

Indeed, as it is, we know more of the laws of health than 
we put in practice. Are all our sanitary laws well enforced 
•everywhere ? Does not the pernicious practice of tight-lacing 
orop up every now and then ? And yet no one has even brought 
forward a law to put it down. 

Another hindrance to the heartfelt use of certain prayers is 
that form of rationalism which imagines that God is so tied to 
physical laws that He cannot or will not alter the weather in 
answer to prayer, and that consequently it is no use to pray for 
fair weather when rain threatens to diminish the harvest. 

But what is a natural law but God's ordinary way of 
working? I suppose most of us are more or less regular in 
some respects, if not in others, and find it convenient so to be ; 
yet our rules are liable to be disturbed by unusual circumstances. 

Now God is infinitely wise and His natural laws so very 
£Ood and perfect, that we cannot suppose it likely that He would 
ever set them aside unless to introduce a still better state of 
things, were there not some disturbing influence. And what is 
that ? It is sin. Now we know that in consequence of the Fall 
God has altered some, at least, of the natural laws as regards 
this world. If we rightly considered how God hates sin, we 
oould not but be thankful that the course of nature is as regular 
as it is, and that such catastrophies as the Deluge, and the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the Plagues of Egypt, 
are exceptional. 

But if God in any instance sets aside or alters a natural law 
to punish us for our sins, it may take another miracle to remove 
that punishment. Without supposing that God will lightly set 
aside any of His physical laws, it may yet be doubted whether 
disbelief in miraculous answers to prayer would ever havo: 
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become* so general as it is, had it not been for the fictitious; 
miracles and lying wonders of the middle ages. 

But have we really discovered any law whereby we can, in 
England, infallibly forecast the weather forty-eight hours before- 
hand ? If not, is it not possible and even probable that He has. 
left the direction of the wind, &c, more in His Own power, and 
more within the reach of prayer than some are willing to admit ? 

I understand that when a north-east gale blows at or soon 
after the vernal equinox, a fine hot summer follows, four times> 
out of five, but that if a south west gale blows, a wet one. 

Suppose instead of four times out of five this happened 
invariably, yet even this would leave room for prayer before the*- 
vernal equinox. 

How many good harvests have we had since the disestablish- 
ment of and disendowment of the Irish Church, and the banish- 
ment, for so many hours a day, of religious instruction from our- 
schools 1 Not many, I think. And most of the few exceptions, 
seem to have corresponded with times when we might, by private 
liberality, have made up for the acts of our rulers ; or when a 
new government had the opportunity of undoing the evil of their 
predecessors. 

Is it not possible that He Who bent the visible rays of the* 
sun out of their course in the days of Joshua that His ancient 
people might be avenged of their enemies, might bend some or 
the invisible heat rays out of their course so that they may fall 
on the frozen seas of the north, and send icebergs down the- 
Atlantic to spoil our harvest weather, and punish this nation for 
wrongs done to His Church ? 

He could do this, and more — He could do it without forcing: 
one wilful unbeliever to recognise His hand. 



Having now pointed out some hindrances to heartfelt 
devotion in public worship, I have yet a suggestion for rendering 
the services more devotional. It is that a larger proportion of" 
the sermons preached be on the Psalms. Canticles, and other- 
portions of our public services, especially such as are addressed to- 
God. Also on the hymns used. 

The author of a book of " Headings on the Psalms/' says in 
his preface : — 

" I begun to draw up, week by week, short sketches of one or more of' 
the Psalms appointed for the following Sunday, and to read them to the choir- 
on practice nights. I may be wrong, but 1 certainly think a marked improve- 
ment was perceptible in our chanting upon the introduction of this system of' 
instruction ; the choristers appeared to take greater interest in the Psalms, 
they were engaged upon, and to sing them with increased intelligence and 
expression." 

These readings are mainly literalistic, i.e., tbey are mostly- 
devoted to the meaning which the writer thinks they had at the? 
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time they were first uttered, that is so far as my acquaintance 
with the book goes. How much greater might be the results if 
the psalms were expounded not merely before the choir but 
before the congregation from the pulpit; and that not merely in 
the literal sense, but also in the meanings which the words may 
have in the mouths of Christians ! 

Parade House, Monmouth, 

June 13th, 1883. 



APPENDIX A. 

May I venture to suggest that Morning and Evening Prayer 
tnay, perhaps, often be said in churches on weekdays without 
interfering too much with parochial visiting, in places where it 
either does so interfere, or where it is omitted, or is said in the 
strictest sense privately, or is hurried over. 

A clergyman is single handed, has a large country parish. 
He fears to have morning and evening prayer at a fixed time, as 
he does not know when he may be sent for to visit some sick or 
dying person in the distant part of the parish, or to administer 
one of the sacraments. Neither does he kuow but what when he 
is about to return home from visiting he may hear of some one 
dangerously ill. 

Such an one might, perhaps, have morning and evening 
<prayer in his church at such uncertain times as his other duties 
will admit. By causing the bell to be tolled he might get two or 
more people to join him, including a man or boy, (a woman or 
girl might scruple to respond aloud. I Cor., xiv., 34). 



APPENDIX B. 

ON THE ANALOGY OF THE NOTES OF MUSIC WITH THE COLOURS OF 
THE SPECTRUM, AND THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

Those who have tried to find an analogy between the colours 
of the spectrum and the notes of music seem to have failed 
through taking red (as being the colour of the least refrangible 
Trays of the spectrum) to be analogous to the key-note of music, 
or else to a low note of the stave notation. But if we take 
qred, not as corresponding with the key-note, but with the note 
Lah, i.e., the sixth note, and if we take the key-note as 
corresponding to the first day of the week, the following remark- 
able analogy will appear. 
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KOTB IN MT78IG. COLOUR OF SPECTRUM. DAY OF WEEK. 

Key-note Dob. Yellow. The put of the Sunday. Light made. 

Gives a joyous spectrum where there is The triumphant entry into Jeru* 

character to mu- most light salem. 

aiowhereitoccurs Our blessed Lord's Resurrection. 

frequently and His appearing to Thomas. 

prominently, eg. Descent of the Holy Spirit on the 

Grand chant. Church. 

Our blessed Lobd appears to St. 
John, to reveal the future. (Rev.I.) k 

The most joyous day of s the week to 
Christians. 

Second note,Ray. Green. Colour of leaves. Monday. The atmosphere cleared: 
Hopelul and by separation of the waters, 

rousing. The first secular working day of 

Christians. 

Third note, Me. Blue. Colour of sky Tuesday. The seas made. 
Calm and steady, and sea. Our blessed Lord's words "Have 

faith in God." 
His enemies tried in vain to catehu 

Him in His words. 
His command to watch. 

Fourth note, Fah Indigo. Part of spect- Wednesday. Our blessed Lo*r> 

Desolate and awe rum where there is least foretells His Crucifixion; but 

Inspiring. light. The violet colour otherwise we know little or noth~ 

used in churches during ing of what He said or did on 

Lent, &c , corresponds that day. 

mostly to the indigo Judas makes agreement with the 

part of the spectrum. chief priests. 

Fifth note, Soh. Violet or purple. Royal Thursday. Institution of the Sac- 
Grand and clear, colour. Regarded by rament of the Body and Blood of 
gives a joyous some as emblematic of Christ. 

effect to music love or charity. His command to love one another, 

where it occurs His words "I have overcome thft- 

frequently and world." 

prominently, e.g. His Ascension. 

5th tone, as in 
Chanter's Hand- 
guide. 

Sixth note, Lah. Red. Colour of blood. Friday. Our blessed Lord's Cru- 
Mournful. cifixion. 

Seventh note, Te Orange. Does not this Saturday. Our blessed LoBD'a. 

Sensitive and colour of the spectrum human soul separate from His. 

piercing, expres- occur in other kinds of body. 

sfve of longing. ripe fruit, besides that Day next preceding the Christian'*. 

which bears this name ? most joyful day. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Akin to the use of certain hymns at unsuitable times is the* 
inappropriate selection of Proper Psalms for special occasions. 

The first day of Intercessory Prayer in behalf of Missions: 
was on an Ember Friday, rendered still more suitable for 
fasting or abstinence by falling on a Vigil. Yet of the Proper- 
Psalms put forth in the Diocese in which I then served, not one 
was mournful 

Would not Psalms xxii. and cii. have supplied what was 
wanted ? 

It is true that part of the latter Psalm was appointed to be 
used as a Canticle, but the mournful part was omitted. 

Again at a later date another Bishop appointed Proper 
Psalms for a day of humiliation on account of the continuous 
rains. These Psalms would have far better suited a day of 
thanksgiving on account of the change of the weather which 
took place that week ; God having heard before the day of 
humiliation was observed. 

Judging from the result, we might think that the Bishop 
may have had special supernatural guidance in this case. 
Otherwise I should think that for a day of humiliation on 
account of a national calamity, brought on by national sin, the 
Seven Penitential Psalms would be most suitable. Or those 
which refer to the days of the Antichrist, as z. — xiv., xliv., 
lxxiv., lxxix., and lxxxiii. When national sins are hastening 
on the horrors of those days, it seems very suitable on a day of 
humiliation to help those, who will then be suffering, by using 
Psalms which will apply to their case. 

If some joyful Psalms contain certain verses suitable for 
special days of humiliation, might not such verses be put 
together into the form of one or more responsaries ? 



APPENDIX D. 

DEFEXOI Of AN OMISSION. 

It may perhaps be objected by some that I have made little 
or no ref erenoe to the Holy Communion in this pamphlet. 

But there is already great zeal for the solemnity and 
devotional celebration of this highest act of publie worship. 
Such subjects as Eitual, the time of Celebrations, Fasting 
Communion, the style of music used at Choral Celebrations are 
being or have been discussed by others, and some are " burning 
questions." 
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But regard for the highest act of public worship is no 
sufficient reason for coldness and deadness in the other less 
important services. 

One writer in a letter in the Church Times has suggested 
that Matins should be without singing. But this service is the 
only one which always contains an exhortation to sing. Besides 
this the Morning Psalms were originally meant to be sung as 
well as the Evening. 

On the whole it seems desirable that there should be 
singing at Morning Prayer wherever practicable. And if the 
Psalms can be chanted so much the better, provided that they 
be sung to appropriate chants. 



APPENDIX E. 

DEFENCE OP THE APPENDIX TO MY NAME. 

A PROTEST. 

I have been advised by one who' is now a dignitary of the 
"Church, to omit the appendix to my name. "It offends some, 
makes others laugh, edifies none." 

But whether we understand the word "Priest" as the 
short for presbyter or elder, the name by which the second 
order of the Christian ministry are commonly mentioned in the 
New Testament; or whether we take it "as implying that he 
who has this title is commissioned to plead in an especial 
manner the Sacrifice made once for all on Calvary and never to 
be repeated ; or whether we admit both these meanings ; — 
certainly, it is the Prayer-book name for members of the Second 
Order of the Christian Ministry. 

I trust we all admit that those admitted to this Order have 
received a special gift of the Holy Spirit. And this not merely 
to enable them to consecrate the Holy Eucharist, but also to 
impart to them a guidance in matters theological, not indeed 
such as was imparted to the writers of the Holy Scriptures for 
their work, but still, greater than would in ordinary cases be 
vouchsafed to a layman, or even a deacon. 

The title " Eeverend " does not necessarily imply !this, 
inasmuch as it is used by deacons, and even by dissenting 
ministers. 

It is not, however, without a protest that I give the other 
title, that of M.A. Although I should not scruple to avail 
myself of the privileges which this degree confers, yet I must 
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protest against their being no greater intellectual requirements. 
lor that degree than for that of B.A. Yet strictly speaking the 
degree of M.A. seems to imply that its possessor is qualified to 
teach two at least, it not all of the "arts" which composed the* 
trivium and quadrivium. Yet there is no guarantee that an. 
M.A. is fitter to teach one of them than a B.A. would be. 



APPENDIX F. 
AN OMISSION. 

In making a clear copy of my manuscript for the press, I 
accidentally omitted what I had written on another hindrance to 
heartfelt devotion in public worship, and did not discover the 
mistake till after I had looked through the proof. 

This hindrance is the practice of collecting money during- 
the singing of a hymn. 

I trust we all have been cautioned, when children, against 
thinking of other things when saying our prayers. But it seems 
very much forgotten that a hymn is often partly, and sometimes 
wholly a prayer. At all events one object of the music should 
be to bring our minds and feelings into harmony with the words. 
But can any one give that rapt attention which is desirable in 
worship if they are in dread of missing the plate or bag. 

I was once at a service where the hymn ''The Church's. 
One Foundation " was sung during the collection. At the only 
precatory portion of the hymn the bag came to the choir ! 

If it be thought too tedious to read the Offertory sentences 
while the collection is being made, or if it be feared that by so 
doing the congregation would be thinned, I would suggest two 
alternatives, both of which are or have been practised. 

(1) The clergyman reads one or more sentences, which are 
then sung by the choir. 

(2) A few of the Offertory sentences are read, a short 
voluntary being played between them. I do not think I have 
been more than once, or at most twice, at a service where this 
was done, but the effect was very beautiful. 

Both these practices seem to me to come better within the* 
lines of. the Prayer Book than singing a hymn. Also the 
Offertory sentences are not prayers addressed to God, therefore 
our having our attention distracted from them is of comparatively 
little importance, especially as this distraction consists only of a 
change Iron listening to acting upon what is being said. 

But what about collections which are made after Evening 
prayer t 
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Tiua Offertory sentences are not " pujblio prayers/' »or aip 
tibyey in the Prayer Book senee of the word " sacrament*." They 
"might therefor© be used in the afore$aid manners at other 
services besides Holy Communion and Ante-Communion, at 
9taast with the Bishop's consent. 
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